Extract from The Politics, VII.14, Aristotle 


Now there is a distinction between two parts of the soul, one of which has reason in 
its own right, while the other, which does not have it in its own right, is capable of 
listening to reason. The virtues for which a man is said to be good in any way belong, 
we claim, to these parts. To those who make the distinction the way we assert it, there 
is no unclarity about how one should state where the end is more appropriately to be 
found. For the worseis always for the sake of the better — this is obvious in things 
that come from art and from nature alike — and the better part is the one that has 
reason. And this is also divided in two, in the way we habitually make the distinction, 
for there is so it 
is plainly necessary that this part of the soul be divided in the same way. And we shall 
speak of their activities as being in proportion to them, and say that activities of a 
part that is better by nature must be more worthy of choice for people who are 
capable of attaining all of them or two of them. For the most choiceworthy thing for 
each person is always that which is the highest he can attain. And @ll/6f lifes divided) 


are necessary and useful while others are beautiful. Among these, the choice must be 
the same as with the parts of the soul and the activities of them: war must be for the 


Laws made by a political ruler should be made, then, by 
one who takes all these things in view, in accordance with the parts of the soul and 
their activities, and giving priority to what is better and to ends. And the same thing 
applies to ways of life and to choices among objects of concern, for one ought to be 
capable of conducting business and war, [1333b] but even more so of living in peace 
and occupying one's leisure, and one ought to perform necessary and useful actions, 
but even more so beautiful ones. So it is with these aims that people ought to be 
educated, both while they are still children and through all the other stages of life in 
which they have need of education. 


or design their laws 
and education with a view to all the virtues; they have instead made them sink to the 
level of the virtues vulgarly thought to be useful and more conducive to gaining the 
upper hand. And in a spirit much like theirs, some later writers have declared the 
same opinion. For they praise the Spartan government and admire the aim of the 
lawgiver for making all the laws with a view to dominance and war. What they say is 
easily refutable by argument and has now been refuted by the facts as well. For in the 
same way that most human beings think mastery over many people is happiness 
because a large supply of the goods of fortune comes with it, Thibron and each of the 
others who write about the government of the Spartans display admiration for their 
lawgiver because being trained for dangers led them to rule many people. And yet 
now at any rate, since ruling is no longer possible for the Spartans, it is clear that they 
are not happy and their lawgiver was not a good one. 


But this is absurd, if, despite the fact that they abided by his laws and there was no 
impediment to carrying out those laws, 
(diving, But these writers are not right in their assumption about the kind of rule which 


the ea ought to holdi in ee esteem. For 


virte And further, this is not the reason one TES T TE a aT as STINE ad 
praise its lawgiver, that he trained them to be dominant in order to rule their 
neighbors; these things in fact have the potential for great harm. For it is clear that 
this is something any of the citizens capable of it will have to try to pursue as well, to 
have the power to rule his own city. This is the very thing the Spartans accuse King 
Pausanias of doing, even when he held so high a position of honor. Nothing in 
arguments to that effect is appropriate to political life or beneficial or true. The same 
things are best both privately and in common, and it is these that the lawgiver ought 
to instill in the souls of human beings. This is not the purpose for which he ought to 
pay attention to a training for military skills, that his people should impose slavery on 
those who do not deserve it, but primarily so that they themselves will not be 
enslaved by others, secondly in order that they may seek a position of leadership 
[1334a] for the benefit of those who are ruled, and thirdly to gain mastery over those 
who deserve to be slaves. Events bear witness to the arguments that a lawgiver ought 
to be more diligent about designing matters pertaining to military skills, and all the 
rest of his lawmaking, for the sake of living in leisure and for peacetime. For most 
cities of this kind stay safe while they are at war but once imperial rule has been 
acquired they come to ruin. When they keep the peace, they lose their hard edge, like 
iron, and the one responsible for this is the lawgiver who has not educated them to 
have what it takes to live at leisure. 


